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Pygmalion's Bride 


E SUMMARY 


The poem's speaker, the enchanted statue Galatea, says: | was 
as cold as snow or ivory. | thought, Pygmalion won't touch me, 
but he did. 


He kissed my lips, which were cold as stone. | laid still like | was 
dead, but he stayed anyway, pressing on my marble eyes with 
his thumb. 


He spoke to me: tactless sweet talk, telling what he'd like to do 
with me. The things he said were awful. My carved stone ears 
were like deaf seashells. | tried to drown out his voice, but 
above the ocean-like sound in my stone ears, | could still hear 
him yelling. 

He brought me gifts: shiny stones and tiny bells. | received 
them silently, without blinking. He brought me jewelry: pearls, 
necklaces, and rings which he called girly things. He caressed my 
limbs with his damp, sticky hands. | didn't shrink away from his 
touch, but instead acted like a silent statue. 


He dug his fingers into me, squeezing and pressing against my 
skin, but | did not bruise. He looked to see if he'd left marks on 
me: bruises shaped like purple hearts, black stars, or smudges. 
He raked me with his claw-like nails, but left not a scratch, 
scrape, nor scar. He leaned me against pillows and chattered 
the night away. My heart was as cold and clear as ice or glass. 
His voice was gravelly and rough. He talked and talked; he 
talked so much he could have turned the color white to black. 


So | changed my strategy. | became warm as candle wax and 
returned Pygmalion's kisses. | made myself soft and supple. | 
moaned in pleasure and became aroused. | curved and twisted 
my body. | begged for him to impregnate me, and at the peak of 
his pleasure | screamed out loud. But all along | was pretending. 


And | haven't seen him since then. It's that simple. 


® THEMES 


MALE DESIRE, DOMINANCE, AND 
CONTROL 


In “Pygmalion’s Bride,” Carol Ann Duffy retells the 
Greek myth of Pygmalion from the perspective of the object of 
his affections: a beautiful statue named Galatea. 


In the original myth, Pygmalion was a talented sculptor who fell 
in love with a statue he carved. He prayed to Aphrodite, the 
goddess of love, that she might bring this statue to life. 
Aphrodite obliged, and Pygmalion married his own creation. 


In Duffy's poem, Galatea describes Pygmalion’s romantic and 
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sexual advances as being not only unwelcome, but violent—at 
least, until she pretends to invite them. In this way, the poem 
shows how Pygmalion’s desire is rooted not in genuine care or 
love, but in his egotistical need to control and dominate the 
woman he's set his heart on. 


Throughout the poem, it’s clear that Pygmalion’s romantic 
gestures revolve around his own desires—not Galatea’s. She 
describes trying to drown out his “terrible” words, ignoring the 
demeaning “girly things” he gifts her, and lying unresponsive 
under the touch of his “clammy hands.’ There’s nothing 
personal or sincere about Pygmalion's “blunt endearments,’ 
which are clearly meant to seduce Galatea rather than 
egitimately flatter or please her. He can think only of his own 
desires (“what he’d do and how”) and remains totally indifferent 
to Galatea’s obvious lack of interest. Indeed, she says that he 
“thumb[s her] marble eyes” and “kisse[s her] stone-cool 
ips’—pawing at her in a clumsy, aggressive, and decidedly 
unsexy way. 


As Galatea continues to resist Pygmalion, his actions grow 
increasingly violent: he attempts to “bruise” her and “scratch” 
her with his “claws.” Such brutality conveys that he longs not 
only to love and caress Galatea, but also to possess and mark 
her. This isn't love, it seems, but a desire for ownership and 
control. 


Pygmalion’s violent desire ceases only once Galatea pretends 
to enjoy his advances, moaning, writhing, and becoming “soft” 
and “warm” to his touch. She even “beg[s] for his child,” 
essentially calling his bluff. After putting on this “act,” she never 
sees him again. Pygmalion, the poem suggests, was after 
Galatea only to fulfill his own selfish lust; when commitment 
and fatherhood are suddenly on the table, he bolts. 


It’s clear, then, that Pygmalion never actually loved Galatea, nor 
wanted any sort of meaningful partnership. He preferred her as 
asilent statue—an object—rather than a living, breathing 
woman with wants and desires of her own. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-38 
e Lines 50-51 


GENDER & SEXUAL HYPOCRISY 


The speaker of “Pygmalion’s Bride” is Galatea: in 

Greek mythology, a beautiful statue created by the 
skilled sculptor Pygmalion. Pygmalion fell in love with Galatea, 
and the goddess Aphrodite brought the statue to life so that 
Pygmalion could marry her. 


In Duffy's rendition of the tale, Galatea wants nothing to do 
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with Pygmalion. Yet her stony, unresponsive lack of interest 
only encourages his sexual advances. Only once she becomes 
human and responds with pretended pleasure to Pygmalion’s 
seduction does he finally quit pursuing her. With this twist, the 
poem illustrates common sexual hypocrisy: women are 
expected to remain chaste in the face of male desire, while a 
woman's embrace of her sexuality makes her undesirable. 


When Galatea is a statue, her purity and innocence contrast 
with—and excite—Pygmalion’s lust. Galatea is completely 
nonsexual, remaining “still” and unresponsive to Pygmalion’s 
touch. She even compares herself to pure white “snow” and 
“ivory, emphasizing how she is clean and untouched. 
Pygmalion, meanwhile, attempts to seduce Galatea, caressing 
her and telling her “what he’d do and how’—in other words, 
offering to pleasure her sexually. So long as she remains cold 
and unyielding, he wants her. 


Revolted by Pygmalion’s romantic attentions, Galatea 
“change[s] tack,’ or strategy. Instead of playing the role of the 
pure white statue, she makes herself human, becoming “soft,” 
“warm, and “pliable.” She even goes so far as to pretend to 
enjoy sex with Pygmalion, moaning and writhing in exaggerated 
pleasure. After she puts on this “act, he abandons her entirely. 
This implies that for Pygmalion, part of Galatea’s allure is her 
unwillingness to be with him. He wanted someone demure and 
virginal; once she expresses consent and pleasure, he loses 
interest. In other words, Pygmalion would rather force himself 
on Galatea than see her enjoy her own sexuality. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-51 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-3 


Cold, | was, ... 
... but he did. 


"Pygmalion's Bride" retells the Greek myth of Pygmalion and 
Galatea. In this old tale, the sculptor Pygmalion carves a statue 
of a beautiful woman he names Galatea—then falls desperately 
in love with his creation. Aphrodite (goddess of love) takes pity 
on him and transforms Galatea into a flesh-and-blood woman 
so the couple can marry. 


In this dramatic monologue (a poem told from the perspective 
of a particular character, like a speech from a play), Galatea tells 
her side of the story—and, as is often the case in poems from 
Carol Ann Duffy's The World's Wife, it's not such a nice story, 
seen from her point of view. 


In the poem's opening tercet, Galatea describes herself as 
"Cold [...] like snow" or "ivory." These similes emphasize 
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Galatea's coolness and hardness. Snow and ivory are also both 
white, a color typically associated with purity. Thus, Galatea 
establishes how, as a statue, she lacks human warmth, softness, 
and sexuality. 


Galatea believes that her stony, virginal appearance will 
dissuade Pygmalion from making a pass at her—"I thought He 
will not touch me"—but she's mistaken. It's important to note 
that because Galatea is essentially an inanimate object, she 
doesn't invite, consent, or even respond to Pygmalion's touch; 
rather, he acts entirely according to his own whims. And act he 
does: though she thinks he won't touch her, she concludes, with 
grim simplicity: "But he did." 


Galatea will go on to tell her story over the course of 51 lines of 
free verse (that is, poetry without a consistent meter or rhyme 
scheme). This unpredictability makes the poem feel 
conversational, which feels appropriate for such a personal 
account. The poem is also divided into seven stanzas of varying 
lengths. Generally speaking, these stanzas grow longer as the 
poem goes on. This allows its pace and tension to gradually 
increase—until a brief final couplet that will work rather like a 
punchline. 


LINES 4-8 


He kissed my... 
.. my marbled eyes. 


Pygmalion's unwanted attentions continue in stanza 2: "He 
kissed my stone-cool lips,’ Galatea says. The imagery around 
those "stone-cool lips" highlights Galatea's coldness, hardness, 
and general unresponsiveness, and calls to mind a familiar 
fairytale scene: a heroic prince awakens a cursed princess from 
her death-like slumber with true love's kiss. Yet, for Galatea, 
much the opposite is true. She remains "still" beneath 
Pygmalion’s lips, "as though I'd died.’ 


When Galatea says, "| lay still" she appears to imply that her 
stillness is a choice. It's as if she has merely decided to take on 
the attributes of a statue in order to avoid Pygmalion's 
romantic attentions. This allows Galatea considerably more 
agency than the original Greek myth, in which the form she 
takes is controlled by others: she is brought into the world as a 
statue by Pygmalion and is transformed into a human by 
Aphrodite. In Duffy's version of the story, meanwhile, it 
appears that Galatea's state of being is under her own control. 


This tweak to the story invites readers to see this tale as an 
allegory for an experience living women might have, not just 
enchanted statues. Galatea's stoniness here can be read as a 
metaphor for plain old lack of interest and unresponsiveness: 
she's not interested in Pygmalion and wishes he would leave 
her alone. 


But despite—or because of!—Galatea's demonstrated lack of 
interest, Pygmalion not only "stay[s]" with her, but continues to 
poke and prod at her: "He thumbed my marbled eyes," she says. 
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Here, "marbled" suggests that Galatea is carved from marble, 
but also that her eyes are glazed over in disinterest. "Thumbed" 
implies that Pygmalion touches Galatea's eyes with his 
thumb—a clumsy, invasive action which serves only to bring him 
pleasure, not her. 


LINES 9-13 


He spoke—... 
... stone-deaf shells. 


n stanza 3, Galatea describes how Pygmalion tries to seduce 
her through "blunt endearments": that is, clumsy, tactless 
sweet talk. Crudely, he tells Galatea "what he'd do and 
how"—that is, he describes what he wants to do with her 
sexually. These fantasies are clearly based not on any interest in 
fulfilling Galatea's desires, but on Pygmalion's own selfish lust. 
Galatea can feel that selfishness: she describes his "words" as 
"terrible." 


There's something menacing about Pygmalion's telling Galatea 
"what he'd do" despite her being totally uninterested and 
unresponsive; it's as if he feels entitled to use her however he 
wants. Indeed, line 12—"My ears were sculpture"—reminds 
readers that, at least from Pygmalion's perspective, Galatea is a 
passive, inanimate object and is therefore under his control. 
The metaphor of those carved ears as "stone-deaf shells" also 
demonstrates, yet again, that Galatea is not even the slightest 
bit interested in what Pygmalion has to say. 


Lines 10-11 contain a high concentration of explosive /b/, /d/, 
and /t/ sounds: 


blunt endearments, what he'd do and how. 
His words were terrible. 


This creates a cacophonous effect, such that the poem sounds 
just as harsh and disruptive to the reader as Pygmalion's words 
do to Galatea. 


LINES 14-16 


| heard the... 
... heard him shout. 


Bombarded by Pygmalion's "blunt endearments," Galatea 
makes a sincere effort to act like a statue, incapable of hearing 
him speak. She describes her sculpted ears as "stone-deaf 
shells," comparing them to seashells not only in shape but also 
in their inability to hear anything beyond the sound of the "sea." 
Note the repeated /s/ and /sh/ sounds in the words "sculpture," 
"stone," "shells," and "sea"; through sibilance, the poem mimics 
the hiss of the ocean, the sound one might hear echoing ina 


shell. 


Yet, ever-persistent, Pygmalion's voice rises above the waves: "| 
drowned him out. / I heard him shout," Galatea says. Here, the 
idiom "drowned [...] out," which means to obscure one noise 
with a louder one, also expresses Galatea's desire to obliterate 
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Pygmalion and be rid of him entirely. Pygmalion escalates from 
murmured endearments to full-on yelling; as Galatea ignores 
him, the intensity of his actions only increases, as if he's excited 
rather than put off by her indifference. 


The parallelism in this stanza's closing lines make that point 
even more clearly: 


| drowned him out. 
| heard him shout. 


The mirrored shape of these lines (highlighted by the rhyme 
between "out" and "shout") stresses how Galatea and 
Pygmalion's actions and desires utterly oppose one another. 
Even as she attempts to silence him, he insists on being heard. 


LINES 17-22 


He brought me presents. ... 
... girly things. 


Instanza 4, Galatea describes Pygmalion's continued attempts 
to seduce her. He showers her with tinkly, gaudy trinkets: 
notice the alliterative /p/ sounds, consonant /b/ and /I/ sounds, 
and assonant short /e/ sounds in "presents, polished pebbles, / 
little bells." Combined, these devices create a bold, bright sound 
not unlike the ringing of those "little bells." 


Galatea doesn't care for Pygmalion's baubles any more than 
she cares for his "blunt endearments;’ receiving them 
wordlessly and with a blank, uninterested gaze: "I didn't blink, / 
was dumb" Undeterred, Pygmalion continues to pile on the 
presents, presenting Galatea with "pearls and necklaces and 
rings." 

This series of gifts parallels the "presents, polished pebbles, 
little bells" in lines 17-18. However, while the first list reads 
quickly because of its use of asyndeton, the second reads more 
slowly due to its use of polysyndeton. All those "and"s in a row 
create a piling-on effect; the poem's slowed pace gives the 
reader a sense of the rapidly growing number of Pygmalion's 
gifts and, relatedly, Galatea's growing annoyance. 


Pygmalion refers to the jewelry he gives Galatea as "girly 
things"—a pretty dismissive, demeaning turn of phrase. It's clear 
that Pygmalion's gifts aren't specific to Galatea's actual tastes, 
but rather adhere to his stereotypical ideas of what a woman 
wants. He spoils her with presents not because he's sincerely 
interested in pleasing her, but rather because he hopes to 
satisfy his own selfish desires by buying her affection. In short, 
he just doesn't see Galatea as a real person. 


LINES 23-25 


He ran his... 
... played statue, shtum. 


Shortly after attempting to win Galatea over with gifts, 
Pygmalion takes the liberty of caressing her "limbs" with his 
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"clammy hands"~as if by going through the stereotypical 
motions of romance ("blunt endearments" and "presents") he 
has earned a right to her body. 


Despite her discomfort, Galatea maintains a stoic stillness: she 
refuses to "shrink" away from Pygmalion's touch, and instead 
"play[s] statue, shtum." Here, the phrase "played statue; 
implies, again, that Galatea is choosing to behave like a lifeless 
object—she is not totally inanimate, but rather assumes 
stillness in an effort to deter Pygmalion's romantic attentions. 
Once again, this poem is clearly about more than just the 
original myth. Galatea, here, becomes a voice for every woman 
who has tried to ignore a man's persistent, unwanted 
attentions. 


That impression only gets stronger when Galatea describes 
keeping "shtum"~a British slang word borrowed from the 
Yiddish for "silent." Such a contemporary, UK-specific 
colloquialism might seem out of place in a poem about 
Pygmalion, whose story is derived from ancient Greek myth. 
This anachronism highlights how the complex gender dynamics 
and sexual hypocrisy described in "Pygmalion's Bride" extend 
beyond the bounds of space and time. These issues, the poem's 
language suggests, have persisted from antiquity to the present 
day. 


LINES 26-33 


He let his... 
... SCrape, NO scar. 


In stanza 5, Pygmalion's actions take a violent turn. He digs "his 
fingers" into Galatea's "flesh" "squeez[ing]" and "press[ing]" her 
with unnecessary force. Afterward, he searches her skin for 


signs of his touch: "purple hearts," "inky stars," and "smudgy 
clues." 


By metaphorically comparing bruises to images with positive, 
even romantic connotations like "hearts" and "stars," the poem 
shows how Pygmalion falsely believes his selfish desires to be 
genuine love. In reality, he longs to possess and mark Galatea, 
not to show her affection and care. However, as one might 
expect of a statue carved from stone, Galatea's body "would 
not bruise." Once again, she refuses to respond Pygmalion's 
advances in any way. 


That doesn't stop him. Having failed to "bruise" Galatea, he 
instead rakes her with his nails, which Galatea feels as "claws," 
as if Pygmalion were more a wild beast than a man. Yet, solid as 
ever, Galatea "show[s] no scratch, no scrape, no scar.’ The 
alliterative /sc/ sounds of "scratch," "scrape, and "scar" feel 
both hissing and explosive, capturing Pygmalion's cruelty (and 
perhaps hinting at Galatea's anger, beneath that unresponsive 
facade). 


Frequent end rhymes give this section of the poem a 
particularly musical sound. "Flesh" in line 26 and "pressed" in 
line 27 forma slant rhyme, as do "marks" in line 29 and "hearts" 
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in line 30; "bruise" in line 28 creates an exact rhyme with 
"clues" in line 31. These tighter sounds mirror the heightening 
intensity of Pygmalion’'s violence. 


LINES 34-38 


He propped me.... 
... talked white black. 


Galatea claims Pygmalion eventually "propped [her] up on 
pillows" and "jawed" the night away. Here, the slang term 
"jawed," which means to talk at length, implies Galatea's 
boredom with what Pygmalion has to say. But alongside its 
colloquial meaning, "jawed" might also suggest something more 
sinister. Alongside the earlier image of Pygmalion's nails as 
"claws," the mention of jaws hints at brutal, biting cruelty. 
u 


Pygmalion's words are as brutish as his touch. 


— 


In lines 36 and 37, Galatea uses metaphors to describe how she 
feels while listening to Pygmalion: 


My heart was ice, was glass. 
His voice was gravel, hoarse. 


By comparing her "heart" to "ice" and "glass," Galatea shows 
the coldness and clarity with which she rejects Pygmalion, 
while by comparing his voice to "gravel," she expresses its 
unpleasant roughness. Meanwhile, the parallel structure of 
these lines highlights how Galatea and Pygmalion are in total 
opposition. His roughness threatens the delicacy of her pure, 
unmarred heart. 


Inthe stanza's final line, Galatea claims Pygmalion "talked white 
black." On one level, this just means that he could talk endlessly. 
It's rather like saying that someone could talk the spots off a 
eopard.) On another, the image of whiteness turning black 
might remind readers of Pygmalion's attempts to bruise 
Galatea's "ivory" flesh—or, metaphorically, his attempt to get 
her attention, to transform her lack of interest into desire for 


him. 


LINES 39-43 


So | changed... 
.. began to moan, 


Instanza 6, Galatea accepts that "play[ing] statue" won't deter 
Pygmalion. And so, she "change[s] tack" Instead of acting cold 
and unresponsive, she becomes "soft," "pliable," and "warm, like 
candle wax" In other words, she transforms from a sculpture 
into ahuman—and one who is suddenly very interested in 
Pygmalion. Or, at least, that's what she pretends. 


In this new form, she responds to Pygmalion's touch not with 
indifference, but with pleasure, "kiss[ing] back" and "moan{ing]." 
For amoment, it seems as if Pygmalion has simply worn down 
her resolve with his persistent attentions. However, since she 
describes this transformation as a change in strategy, readers 
can guess that her new warmth and feigned enthusiasm are 
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merely another technique to get rid of Pygmalion—a kind of 
reverse psychology. 


Snappy rhymes mirror the change in the poem's energy. "Tack" 
in line 39 forms an exact rhyme with "black" in line 38 and 
"back" in line 41, as well as a slant rhyme with "wax" in line 40. 
This speedy succession of end rhymes feels fitting given 
Galatea's transformation: it's as if the poem is growing warmer 
and more lively just as she is. 


LINES 44-49 


got hot, got... 
allan act. 


Galatea's enthusiastic responses to Pygmalion's sexual 
advances escalate as stanza 6 continues: she gets "hot" and 
"wild," twisting and contorting her body in what seems like an 
effort to fulfill Pygmalion's desires. She's acting the part of the 
sexy woman, just as earlier in the poem, Pygmalion acted the 
part of the adoring lover; neither performance feels sincere. 


Galatea even goes so far as to ask Pygmalion to impregnate her, 
claiming she "begged for his child." This detail demonstrates 
how Galatea has gone from one extreme to the other. At first, 
she wanted nothing to do with Pygmalion and refused to give 
him the time of day. Now, she asks him for long-term 
commitment in the hopes of scaring him off for good. 


Galatea goes on to claim that "at the climax,’ or the moment of 
orgasm, she "screamed [her] head off" a comical idiom which 
highlights the exaggerated volume and length of her cry (and 
drily reminds readers that she's acting, not really enjoying 
herself). 


Stanza 6 is takes the form of one long list, beginning with 
Galatea's "changed tack" and ending with her scream. In 
between, Galatea "kiss[es], moan[s], arch[es], coills], writhe[s]" 
and so on; this long sequence of actions speeds the stanza's 
pace and builds tension. In this way, the poem mimics the 
mounting energy of sexual passion, which breaks at last once 
Pygmalion orgasms and Galatea screams. 


Line 48—"screamed my head off"—is followed by an em dash, 
creating a brief pause following this impassioned release. Then, 
in line 49, Galatea admits that her enthusiasm was "all an act." 
This phrase sounds humorously anti-climactic following her 
theatrical outburst. It's as if she's stepped outside her 
performance of pleasure to share an inside joke with the 
reader—a joke at Pygmalion's expense. 


LINES 50-51 


And haven't seen... 
.. Simple as that. 


The poem's final stanza is also its shortest: just two lines long. 
This brevity makes the ironic conclusion feel like a punchline: 


And | haven't seen him since. 
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Simple as that. 


In other words, as soon as Galatea appears to enjoy 
Pygmalion's advances, he loses interest. When she acts cold 
and unfeeling like a statue, he pursues her with a persistence 
that borders on violence. But the moment she becomes a 
sentient human with feelings and desires of her own, he 
abandons her. 


In this way, the poem shows how Pygmalion was never truly 
interested in a mutual relationship with Galatea. All along, he 
merely wanted a beautiful object he could possess and control. 
The poem also takes note of gendered sexual hypocrisy. When 
Galatea is a pure, essentially sexless statue, Pygmalion views 
her as desirable, but the moment she expresses erotic desire 
and pleasure of her own (or pretends to, at least), he casts her 
aside. 


Inthe original myth of Pygmalion and Galatea, Galatea's 
transformation is a joyous event, the literal answer to 
Pygmalion's prayers. But in Duffy's version, this same 
transformation marks the end of the couple's relationship. In 
this way, "Pygmalion's Bride" reimagines an ancient story to 
make a point that's still relevant today. It's absurd that 
Pygmalion would prefer a cold, inanimate statue to a living, 
breathing woman-—just as it's absurd that men living under 
patriarchy idealize women who are as impossibly silent, passive, 
and pure as an object carved from stone. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


THE STATUE 


Throughout most of the poem, Galatea uses her 
statue-like qualities to express her disinterest in 
Pygmalion's sexual advances. She is "stone-cool" to his "touch" 
and "stone-deaf" to his "blunt endearments.” When he kisses 
her, she lies "still" and when he showers her with "presents," 
she doesn't speak, or even blink. In this way, the statue comes 
to symbolize female unresponsiveness and indifference toward 
unwanted male attention. Physically unwelcoming and 
emotionally distant, Galatea's statue form is both literally and 
figuratively "cold." 


X 


Rather than deter the sexist Pygmalion, Galatea's indifference 
only encourages his advances. It's as if he's turned on by her 
inability to respond or give consent. However, taking the form 
of a statue also allows Galatea to separate herself from 
Pygmalion's invasive actions. When he speaks to her, she 
"drown[s] him out," and when he attempts to "bruise" and 
"scratch" her body, her stony skin remains unmarked. Thus, the 
statue also represents unyielding feminine strength and 
independence. 
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Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “Cold, | was, like snow, like ivory.” 

e Lines 4-8: “He kissed my stone-cool lips. /| lay still / as 
though I'd died. / He stayed. / He thumbed my marbled 
eyes.’ 

e Lines 12-15: “My ears were sculpture, / stone-deaf 
shells. / | heard the sea. / | drowned him out” 

e Lines 19-20: “I didn't blink, / was dumb.” 

e Lines 24-25: “| didn't shrink, / played statue, shtum.’ 

e Line 28: “| would not bruise” 


X POETIC DEVICES 
ALLITERATION 


Throughout "Pygmalion's Bride” alliteration creates sounds 
that reflect the poem's tone and content. 


Take, for example, lines 12-14: 


My ears were sculpture, 
stone-deaf shells. 
| heard the sea. 


Here, alliterative /s/ sounds produce a sibilant effect; the poem 
mimics the hissing of the ocean it describes. A similar technique 
occurs in lines 24-25 when Galatea claims, "| didn't shrink, / 
played statue, shtum." Here, the repetition of /sh/ sounds 
creates a hushed tone consistent with Galatea's quiet, passive 
behavior. 


Elsewhere in the poem, the alliteration of harder sounds 
produces a sharp, percussive rhythm, as in lines 17-21: 


He brought me presents, polished pebbles, 
little bells. 
| didn't blink, 


Here, the repetition of /b/ and /p/ sounds is bright—much like 
the ringing of bells—as well as forceful and disruptive—much 
like Pygmalion's attempts at seduction. Likewise, in line 34 
when Galatea says Pygmalion "propped me up on pillows," the 
alliteration of /p/ creates an assertive, attention-grabbing 
sound that suits Pygmalion's controlling, egotistical actions. 


Line 33, meanwhile, combines soft and hard consonant sounds: 
"| showed no scratch, no scrape, no scar." By combining hushed 
/s/ sounds with rough /c/ sounds, the alliteration of /sc/ 
captures Pygmalion's violent, forceful behavior and Galatea's 
quiet, seething disapproval at once. 
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e Line 4: “stone” 

e Line 5: “still” 

e Line 7: “stayed” 

e Line 12: “sculpture” 

e Line 13: “stone” 

e Line 14: “sea” 

e Line 17: “presents, polished pebbles” 
e Line 18: “bells” 

e Line 19: “blink” 

e Line 24: “shrink” 

e Line 25: “shtum” 

e Line 26: “fingers, “flesh” 

e Line 33: “scratch? “scrape,” “scar” 
e Line 34: “propped? “pillows” 

e Line 40: “warm,” “wax” 

e Line 50: “seen, “since” 

e Line 51: “Simple” 


ASSONANCE 


Assonance, like alliteration, often mirrors the poem's events 
and mood. 


For example, in lines 15-16, Galatea says, "| drowned him out. / 
| heard him shout." Here, the repetition of an /ow/ sound 
creates a repetitive, forceful feeling, mirroring Pygmalion's 


persistent pattern of trying and 
rhyme between "out" and "shou 
to the conflict between Galatea 
tries to ignore him, he insists on 


failing to charm Galatea. The 
t" meanwhile, draws attention 
and Pygmalion; even as she 
being heard. 


Meanwhile, in line 23—"He ran his clammy hands along my 
limbs"—assonant short /a/ sounds give the line an almost 
slippery sameness, capturing Galatea's disgust with Pygmalion's 
clammy touch. 


And listen to what happens in lines 4-6: 


He kissed my stone-cool lips. 
| lay still 
as though I'd died. 


The movement from delicate /ih/ sounds to more forceful /eye/ 
sounds here helps to capture a mood. The vision of kisses 
falling on cool stone lips might sound almost poetic at first; the 
blare of the /eye/ sound in "I'd died" (words that also form a 
bold internal rhyme) helps to make it clear that this is not at all 
what Galatea wants. 


Where Assonance appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: "|? “like. “like” 


e Line 2: “|” 
Where Alliteration appears in the poem: e Line 4: “kissed,” “lips” 
e Line 5: “still” 
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e Line 6: “I'd died” 

e Line 13: “deaf shells” 

e Line 15: “drowned; “out” 

e Line 16: “shout” 

e Line 17: “presents,” “pebbles” 
e Line 18: “bells” 

e Line 21: “pearls” 

e Line 22: “girly” 

e Line 23: “ran? “clammy hands” 
e Line 26: “let? “fingers sink,’ “flesh” 
e Line 29: “marks” 

e Line 30: “hearts” 

e Line 31: “stars” 


e Line 40: “candle wax” 


CAESURA 


Duffy uses caesurae throughout "Pygmalion's Bride" to slow 
the poem's pace and draw attention to certain words or 
phrases. 


For example, the poem's first line contains three instances of 
caesura: "Cold, || | was, || like snow, || like ivory" While the first 
part of this line could easily have been written as "| was cold as 
snow or ivory,' the formulation "Cold, | was" emphasizes the 
word "Cold," both because it appears first and because the 
comma afterward creates a pause in the poem's forward 
momentum. This caesura highlights Galatea’'s literal and 
figurative coldness as a defining characteristic. 


Meanwhile, the other caesurae in line 1 let the similes "like 
snow" and "like ivory" carry equal weight and importance. 
Allowing these comparisons to exist on the same line, 
separated only by a comma, reminds the reader that they 
modify the same word—"Cold"—and forces one to consider 
what "snow" and "ivory" have in common, as well as how they 
differ. For example, both are pure white, but ivory is far more 
rare and valuable than snow. 


A similar effect occurs in line 36: "My heart was ice, || was 
glass" Here, a caesura allows two metaphors describing 
Galatea's "heart" to carry equal weight while encouraging the 
reader to compare these two clear, cool, potentially dangerous 
substances. Ice melts; glass just shatters. 


Elsewhere, caesurae affect the poem's rhythm. For example, 
line 45 contains two caesurae: "arched, || coiled, || writhed." 
These pauses increase the emphasis placed on each stressed, 
one-syllable word in the line, creating a forceful, percussive 
sound which heightens the poem's intensity as it nears its 
"climax." 


Where Caesura appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “Cold, |? “was, like” “snow, like” 
e Line 10: “endearments, what” 
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e Line 17: “presents, polished” 

e Line 25: “statue, shtum” 

e Line 27: “squeezed, he” 

e Line 31: “stars, for” 

e Line 33: “scratch, no. “scrape, no” 
e Line 36: “ice, was” 

e Line 37: “gravel, hoarse” 

e Line 40: “warm, like” 

e Line 42: “soft, was” 

e Line 44: “hot, got” 

e Line 45: “arched, coiled, writhed” 


COLLOQUIALISM 


In"Pygmalion's Bride,’ colloquialisms create a conversational 
tone. 


Inline 39, for instance, Galatea uses the idiom "changed tack" 
to describe her decision to become human. That everyday 
anguage feels relaxed and personal, which makes sense 
considering the poem is an intimate, first-person narrative. 
Other colloquial turns of phrase like "screamed my head off" in 
ine 48, or even the poem's cheeky concluding sentence, 
"Simple as that," also contribute to this tone. 


Inline 44, meanwhile, Galatea uses "got hot" and "got wild" as a 
colloquial way to express that she became sexually aroused (or 
at least pretended to). In this case, casual, everyday speech 
highlights how Galatea is putting on a performance: she knows 
she's performing a fantasy here, pretending to be a "blunt" 
man's dream of a wild, hot woman. 


Elsewhere, colloquialisms allow words to carry multiple shades 
of meaning. For example, in line 35, "jawed" is an informal way 
of saying that Pygmalion talked at (very boring) length. But 
b 
u 


eyond this colloquial meaning, "jawed" has a threatening 
ndertone, as if Pygmalion is biting at Galatea. Thus, the word 
expresses both Pygmalion's literal actions and his darker 
underlying intentions. 


Finally, anachronistic colloquialisms blur the boundaries of the 
time and place in which the poem occurs. Take, for example, 
"shtum" in line 25. This British slang word (meaning "silent") 
feels out of place for a story set in Ancient Greece. By using 
contemporary slang, the poem highlights how the broader 
issues represented in Galatea's narrative—like gendered sexual 
hypocrisy—remain relevant across different eras and cultures. 


Where Colloquialism appears in the poem: 


e Lines 22-22: “He called them / girly things.’ 
e Line 25: “played statue, shtum,’ 

e Line 35: “jawed all night.” 

e Line 39: “So | changed tack,’ 

e Line 44: “got hot, got wild? 

e Line 48: “screamed my head off—” 
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e Line 51: “Simple as that.” 


METAPHOR 


"Pygmalion's Bride" uses metaphors to reveal key details about 
its central characters, Pygmalion and Galatea. 


For example, in lines 12-13, Galatea describes her ears as 
"stone-deaf shells." The comparison gives readers an idea of 
what Galatea's ears look like—but more importantly, this 
metaphor highlights how Galatea tries to avoid hearing 
Pygmalion's "blunt endearments.” When held to the ear, 
seashells create a whooshing sound, leading to the popular 
belief that you can hear the ocean in them. Here, Galatea plays 
with this idea: comparing her ears to "shells" allows her to mask 
Pygmalion's "terrible" speech with the rush of the "sea." 


In lines 30-31, meanwhile, the poem compares bruises to 
purple hearts, "inky stars," and "smudgy clues." These 
metaphors read almost like euphemisms; "hearts," "stars," and 
"clues" sound far more benign than the painful "marks" they 
represent. In this way, metaphors mirror Pygmalion's attempts 
at charm and seduction, which are merely poor covers for his 
deeply selfish, threatening intentions. This underlying violence 
becomes apparent in line 32, which describes Pygmalion's 
"nails" as "claws," a metaphor which highlights his cruel, beastly 
behavior. 


Finally, in lines 36 and 37, opposing metaphors draw attention 
to crucial differences between Galatea and Pygmalion: "My 
heart was ice, was glass. / His voice was gravel, hoarse.’ Here, 
"glass" and "ice" show how Galatea's heart is pure, cold, and 
clear; she is sure of her independence and indifference toward 
Pygmalion. "Gravel." meanwhile, expresses the roughness of 
Pygmalion's voice. His coarse, dirty words pose a threat to 
Galatea's fragile, unmarred heart. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Lines 12-13: “My ears were sculpture, / stone-deaf 
shells.” 

e Lines 29-31: “He looked for marks, / for purple hearts, / 
for inky stars, for smudgy clues.” 

e Line 32: “His nails were claws.’ 

e Line 36: “My heart was ice, was glass.’ 

e Line 37: “His voice was gravel, hoarse.” 


SIMILE 


"Pygmalion's Bride" uses contrasting similes in two important 
spots. 


The first similes appear in the poem's opening line: "Cold, | was, 
like snow, like ivory": 


e Here, Galatea describes herself as a statue. By 
comparing herself to "snow" and "ivory" she 
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communicates that she's literally cold to the touch. 
e Snow and ivory are also both white, a color typically 
associated with both marble and purity. These 
similes thus portray Galatea not just as stony, but as 
virginal and untouched. 
e Additionally, ivory is a rare and valuable material, 
hinting at Galatea's guiding sense of self-worth. 


The poem's second simile appears in line 40, just as Galatea 
transforms into a human: she "grew warm, like candle wax," she 
remembers. This simile highlights Galatea's ability to change 
forms, just as a candle changes from solid to liquid as its wax 
melts. As she becomes human, her body warms, becoming 
lifelike rather than inanimate. Candle wax is also a supple, 
"pliable" material, and thus expresses how as a human, Galatea 
responds and yields to Pygmalion's advances. 


These similes oppose one another. The first describes Galatea's 
coldness as a statue, the second her warmth as a human. Here, 
coldness and warmth are figurative as well as literal; as a statue 
Galatea is cool to the touch but also distant and unresponsive, 
while as ahuman she is warm but also welcoming and 
enthusiastic. In this way, the poem shows how Galatea 
embraces opposite extremes in order to get rid of Pygmalion: 
when utter lifelessness fails to stop his advances, she embraces 
exaggerated enthusiasm. 


Where Simile appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “Cold, | was, like snow, like ivory.” 
e Line 40: “grew warm, like candle wax,’ 


=) VOCABULARY 


Ivory (Line 1) - Ahard, creamy-white material which makes up 
the tusks of elephants, walruses, and other animals. 


Blunt (Lines 9-10) - Straightforward and harsh. 


Endearments (Lines 9-10) - Words or phrases expressing 
admiration, affection, or love. 


Dumb (Lines 19-20) - Unable or unwilling to speak. 
Clammy (Line 23) - Unpleasantly cold and damp. 


Shtum (Lines 24-25) - British slang meaning to keep quiet; 
"shtum" originates from the Yiddish word for "silent." 


Jawed (Lines 34-35) - An informal way to say someone talked 
at length. 


Changed tack (Lines 39-40) - An idiom meaning to change 
course or strategy; "tack" is a nautical term which relates to a 
boat's direction. 


Pliable (Lines 41-42) - Supple enough to bend without 
breaking, or yielding readily to others. Here, both definitions 
apply; having become human, Galatea is not only physically 
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softer, but also more responsive to Pygmalion's actions and 
desires. 


Writhed (Lines 44-45) - Twisted, squirmed, or contorted one's 
body. 


Climax (Lines 47-48) - The peak of intensity; orgasm. Here, 
both definitions are relevant. Galatea refers to the literal climax 
of sexual intercourse, but also to the figurative culmination and 
release of Pygmalion's persistent desire. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


Like many of Carol Ann Duffy's poems, "Pygmalion's Bride" is a 
dramatic monologue, meaning it takes the form of aspeech by a 
specific character—in this case, Galatea, the statue-turned-wife 
of the mythical sculptor Pygmalion. 


Written in free verse, "Pygmalion's Bride" doesn't follow the 
conventions of any particular form (such as a sonnet, sestina, or 
villanelle). The lack of a regular meter or rhyme scheme here 
gives Galatea's voice a conversational flow suitable for an 
intimate, first-person narrative. 


The poem's 51 lines are divided into seven irregular stanzas. 
Across the poem, those stanzas get longer and longer—until 
the short, sharp two-line conclusion. Galatea’s final wry 
announcement of Pygmalion's sudden disappearance ends up 
feeling like the punchline of a long joke. 


METER 


"Pygmalion's Bride" is written in free verse. This means the 
poem doesn't follow a consistent meter but instead uses an 
unpredictable pattern of stressed and unstressed syllables. 
This makes the poem sounds similar to informal, conversational 
speech—a choice that feels fitting in a dramatic monologue. The 
lack of meter makes Galatea's casual, colloquial voice sound 
even more naturalistic. 


RHYME SCHEME 


"Pygmalion's Bride" is written in free verse, meaning it doesn't 
use aconsistent meter or rhyme scheme. However, scattered 
end rhymes still shape the poem's pace and tone while creating 
a musical sound. 


Take, for example, lines 15 and 16—"I drowned him out. / | 
heard him shout." Here, end rhyme highlights how Galatea and 
Pygmalion oppose one another; even as she tries to silence him, 
he insists upon being heard. 


In another rhyming couplet, lines 21 and 22, rhyme shapes the 
poem's tone: 


He brought me pearls and necklaces and rings. 
He called them girly things. 
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Here, end rhyme creates a mocking, sing-song sound which 
expresses Galatea's frustration with Pygmalion's demeaning 
gifts. 


Inthe poem's final two stanzas, exact and slant rhymes increase 
considerably, largely because of a sequence of assonant short 
/a/ sounds in words like "tack," "climax," and "act." This speeds 
the poem's pace, mirroring the escalation of Galatea's feigned 
passion. The poem's final line, "Simple as that," creates a slant 
rhyme with those earlier assonant words, giving the poem a 
sense of closure and lending the final couplet a dry, humorous 
tone. 


r SPEAKER 


"Pygmalion's Bride" is spoken by Galatea. In Greek mythology, 
Galatea was a beautiful statue carved by the skilled sculptor 
Pygmalion—a statue so beautiful, in fact, that its creator fell in 
love with it. At Pygmalion's request, Aphrodite, the goddess of 
love, turned Galatea into a living woman, and the couple were 
married. 


In Duffy's rendition of the tale, Galatea wants nothing to do 
with Pygmalion. At the beginning of the poem, she "play[s] 
statue" in order to avoid his sexual overtures. When Pygmalion 
kisses her, Galatea lies "still"; when he speaks to her, she 
ignores his words; when he prods and scratches her, she 
doesn't "bruise" or "scar." However, Galatea soon discovers that 
acting like an inanimate object does little to dissuade 
Pygmalion. If anything, it excites him. 


So she "change[s] tack," or strategy, and instead becomes 
"warm" "pliable; and human. As a human, Galatea responds to 
Pygmalion's touch with exaggerated pleasure (the polar 
opposite of her earlier indifference). To her amusement and 
satisfaction, this performance drives Pygmalion away once and 
for all. The poem thus reveals that Pygmalion was only 
interested in Galatea as a pure, untouched object which he 
could control and dominate—not as a real, living human with 
thoughts and desires of her own. This predicament might not 
just be Galatea's: plenty of men, the poem hints, are interested 
in women for only so long as those women aren't interested in 
them. 


It's worth noting that here, Galatea's transformation happens 
according to her will, rather than through Aphrodite's power as 
in the original myth. Duffy's version of Galatea has total control 
over her own state of being. 


@ SETTING 


The setting of "Pygmalion's Bride" is nonspecific. The reader 
could easily assume the poem takes place in ancient Cyprus, 
just like the myth upon which it's based—but there are no 
concrete details related to time and place here. 
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However, the poem's use of anachronistic (and often 
specifically British) colloquialisms like "shtum,' "got hot," 
"jawed,' and "screamed my head off" suggests that Galatea and 
Pygmalion's story doesn't belong to any one place or time. 
Rather, the conflicts which arise in the poem—like sexual 
hypocrisy and the objectification of women—feel universally 
relevant, from antiquity to today. Through its cheeky, 
contemporary language, the poem critiques Duffy's own 
modern British world, but also looks askance at a longer history 
of misogyny. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy is an award-winning Scottish poet and 
playwright who served as the United Kingdom's first female 
Poet Laureate from 2009 to 2019. In her fondness for dramatic 
monologues, Duffy follows in the footsteps of writers like 
Robert Browning and T. S. Eliot. Duffy has also written on the 
impact of Confessionalist poet Sylvia Plath, whose 
groundbreaking work inspired her to write about women's 
interior lives. In turn, Duffy has influenced and supported the 
careers of other female writers, including Alice Oswald, Kate 
Clanchy, and Jeanette Winterson. 


"Pygmalion's Bride" was published in Duffy's celebrated 1999 
collection The World's Wife, which retells the stories of famous 
and infamous men from history and folklore from the 
perspectives of their female counterparts. Through 
conversational, witty language, The World's Wife highlights the 
experiences of women which have been otherwise overlooked 
or misrepresented. The collection features many mythological 
figures, including Circe, Demeter, Eurydice, Medusa, and 
Penelope. 

"Pygmalion's Bride" is spoken by Galatea, the wife of 
Pygmalion. In Greek myth, Pygmalion was a skilled sculptor 
who fell in love with a beautiful statue he carved from ivory. At 
his request, Aphrodite, the goddess of love, turned the ivory 
woman into a living human, and Pygmalion married her. The 
myth of Pygmalion and Galatea was originally popularized by 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, and has since been adapted into a wide 
variety of mediums, including paintings, plays, and films. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy was born in 1955 and grew up under the 
influence of the second-wave feminist movement of the 1960s 
and ‘70s. While first-wave feminism focused primarily on 
securing women's suffrage, second-wave feminism critiqued 
patriarchal structures more broadly and encompassed issues 
like sexuality, domestic violence, and reproductive rights. 


Duffy wrote The World's Wife during the rise of third wave- 
feminism inthe 1990s. Third-wave feminism reintroduced 
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older conflicts under the lens of intersectionality: classism, 
racism, and transgender rights were considered key issues 
within this movement. Third-wave feminism also focused on 
reclaiming terms and structures typically used to disempower 
women. In a sense, The World's Wife takes part in this 
reclamation by retelling traditionally male-centric stories from 
women's perspectives. 


The influence of second and third-wave feminism can be seen 
in"Pygmalion's Bride," with its playful critique of sexual 
hypocrisy and the objectification of women, as well as across 
Duffy's larger body of work, which often highlights the 
experiences of women living within male-dominated societies. 


=e 


HA MORE RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e About the Poet — Learn more about Carol Ann Duffy's life 
and work by reading this short biography, courtesy of the 
Poetry Foundation. (https://www.poetryfoundation.org/ 
poets/carol-ann-duffy) 


e On the Myth of Pygmalion and Galatea — Read about the 
myth of Pygmalion and Galatea and its subsequent 
adaptations in this brief reference entry, courtesy of 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. (https://www.britannica.com/ 
topic/Pygmalion) 


e “Pygmalion and Galatea” by Jean-Léon Gérôme — 
Visualize the poem using this famous artistic rendition of 
Pygmalion and Galatea by French painter Jean-Léon 
Gérôme. (https://joyofmuseums.com/museums/united- 
states-of-america/new-york-museums/metropolitan- 
museum-of-art/highlights-of-the-met/pygmalion-and- 
galatea-by-jean-leon-gerome/) 


e Ovid's Pygmalion and the Statue — Read an early version 
of the story of Pygmalion and his statue from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, as translated by A.S. Kline. 
(https://www.poetryintranslation.com/PITBR/Latin/ 
Metamorph10.php#anchor_Toc64105570) 


e An Interview with Duffy — In this interview with the 
Independent, Carol Ann Duffy discusses The World's Wife 
shortly after its publication. 
(https://www.independent.co.uk/arts-entertainment/ 
books/features/carol-ann-duffy-streetwise-heroines-at- 
home-74348 1.html) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER CAROL ANN DUFFY 
POEMS 


e AChild's Sleep 

e Anne Hathaway 

e Before You Were Mine 
e Circe 

e Death of a Teacher 
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e Demeter e Stealing 

e Education For Leisure e The Darling Letters 

e Elvis's Twin Sister e The Dolphins 

e Eurydice e The Good Teachers 

e Foreign e Thetis 

e Havisham e Valentine 

e Head of English e Warming Her Pearls 

e In Mrs Tilscher’s Class e War Photographer 

e In Your Mind e We Remember Your Childhood Well 
e Little Red Cap e Work 


e Mean Time 


eee m HOW TO CITE 


e Mrs Darwin 


e Mrs Faust MLA 

e Mrs Lazarus 

e Mrs Midas Leonardi, Roey. "Pygmalion's Bride." LitCharts. LitCharts LLC, 11 

e Mrs Sisyphus Sep 2023. Web. 27 Sep 2023. 

* Originally CHICAGO MANUAL 

e Penelope 

e Pilate's Wife Leonardi, Roey. "Pygmalion's Bride." LitCharts LLC, September 11, 
e Prayer 2023. Retrieved September 27, 2023. https://www.litcharts.com/ 
e Queen Herod poetry/carol-ann-duffy/pygmalion-s-bride. 

e Quickdraw 


e Recognition 
e Standing Female Nude 
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